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= OCCASIONAL , 
REF LE CTI ON 8 


ADDRESSED | To THE 


- 


People of Great Britain. 


GENTLEMEN, 
T HOUGH You have 4 re- 


ceived Letters, Appeals and Ad- 
drefſes enough and to ſpare, yet I can- 


not forbear throwing my mite into the 


general collection; it is at your ſervice, 


and You may diſpoſe of it as You think 
proper. 
Ln The 


— PPP 


"GEM * 
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The BEE revival of _ ſpirit | 
in our days, muſt afford the moſt pleaſing 
proſpects to every true lover of his coun- 
try, to ſee traders neglect their private 
buſineſs, that they may attend to the con- 
cerns of the publick, and merchants for- 
get to ſettle their books, that they may 
be at leiſure to ſettle the affairs of the na- 
tion, is truly an inſtance of patriot zeal, 
which can hardly be 3 and can- 
not be excelled. 


vet to my great ſurprize, our publick 


papers are ſtill crying out of the depravi- 


ty of the times, and lamenting. in the 
moſt pathetic trains the degeneracy of 
the age. 


X. 


What 


142750 


_ What reaſon can be given for this com- 
plaint? Or, how ſhall we reconcile the 
hiſtory of the times with the I A 


| of the times ? 


» „ 
A . 


We allow that the ein has been 
growin g worle for theſe many ages: this 
is confirmed by the united teſtimony of 


hiſtorians and fatyriſts, who unanimoufly 


agree in deſcribing their own times as 


worſe than all that went before them, 


and at the ſame time foretell ſtill greater 
depravity to take 5 os in \ ſocceeding 


ages. 


©. + £'& 


But though we are wiling to receive 
what weare told both of the paſt and the 


Prins: upon the Credit of theſe worthy | 


Per- 


80 


perſonages, yet ſurely we may expect hey 
will ſet ſome OW to 15 ne in 


e. 2 Nw em 909 lo wictid © 
No ow I believe it will be found "upon 2 
fair computation, that however flow and 
imperceptible they make the progreſs of 
corruption, yet the world muſt certainly by 
this time be arrived at the non plus. ultra 
of wickedneſs. And the periodical and 
daily Chronicles of our preſent times allow 
this to be really our caſe; 3 according to ; 
them we have reached the utmoſt limit of 


degeneracy, and actually can advance no 
further | in that road. BER 


Former ti times faw virtue and v vice con- 
traſted like the intermixture of lights and 
ſhades i in a beautiful picture ; but our un- 


happy 


( 9 ) 


happy times preſent nothing to our view 
but pure unmixed vice; this we muſt 
confeſs, is a frightful picture and ſufficient 
to alarm our moſt ſerious apprehenſions. 


Vet even here we may pick up ſome 


crumbs of comfort, when we conſider 
that as our- corruption and degeneracy is 
already arrived at the higheſt pitch, we 
are ſecured againſt growing any worſe : 
And in the ſecond place, as all things are 
in a ſtate of continual viciſſitude and 
change, there is great reaſon to hope, 
that fince we can make no further profi- 
ciency in vice, we ſhall now begin to 
think ſeriouſly of returning toward vir- 
tue; nay, I am perſuaded that the happy 
change is already begun, and with this 
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peculiarly pleaſing circumſtance, that 
whereas our declenſion from virtue was 
flow and imperceptible, we are now re- 
turning to it full ſpeed. 


This opinion is not founded upon the 
virtuous conduct of a few faithful abdiels, 
who may be ſuppoſed to have preſerved 
their integrity in the midſt of the general 
corruption: No, I appeal to the conduct 
of the multitude, the multitude former- 
ly ſo tainted with corruption and depravi- 
ty, have recovered their original rectitude, 
and have given the moſt evident proofs of 
their utter deteſtation and abhorrence of . 
all manner of treachery and corruption, 
and have diſcovered the higheſt venera- 
tion and eſteem for virtue and integrity. 


How 


How did every boſom burn with in- 
dignation at the report that Minorca was 


loſt, either through treachery or miſcon- 

duct; it was in vain for the perſons ac- 
cuſed to proteſt their innocence, or deſire 
you to ſuſpend your cenſures till truth 
* ö 


ig You, GENTLEMEN, were as jealous of 
your national honour as Czfar of his wife: 
to be ſuſpected with You, was to be guil- 
ty; You reſolved that a Britiſh Miniſtry 
_ ought to be above all ſuſpicion of corrup- 
tion, and accordingly Addreſſes, Inſtruc-. 
tions, and every other method ardinary: 
and extraordinary was employed to drive 
the ſuſpected perſons from the adminiſtra- 


B 2 tion, 


En 


tion, even before any n * 
their RO 7 5 


1 But, GanTLINEN; this is not the only f 
proof of the happy national reformation: 
Not contented with barely diſcovering 
your reſentment againſt the remoteſt ſuſ- 
picions of corruption and miſconduct, you 
have alſo given the moſt ſignal proof of 
your ſincere attachment to virtue and in- 


tegrity. 


The warmth with which you eſpouſed, 
and ſtill continue to ſopport the cauſe of 
the two eminent Patriots as it can flow 
from none but the moſt noble motives, ſo 
it muſt convince all-the world, that the 


antient Britiſh Spirit is again revived; and 


0 | ready 
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ready to act with all that vigour, which 
formerly raiſed the Britiſh name to the 
n pitch oſ e and renown. 


1 will be bold to lay, that 9 an- 
tient Greece, nor Rome, ever beſtowed 
ſuch fignal honours upon N worth 
as You * done. n 


5 They indeed raiſed altars to their pa- 
triots and heroes, but then it was at a 
time when idolatry was in faſhion; where- 
as You, even in this enlightened age, 
when the adoration of deified mortals is 
forbidden, have ſhewn yourſelves ready 
to go as great lengtlis in honour of patriot 
merit, when we conſider that you have 
offered not only your freedoms, but your 
oy gold 
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gold and filver in honour of the two Pa- 


triots, ſurely your profound veneration for 
virtue and publick ſpirit can never more 
be called in queſtion. | | 
As the fervour of your patriotic. zeal, 
and your ſpirited behaviour on this occa- 
fion, muſt fill all Europe with aſtoniſh- 
ment and admiration: You may be aſ- 
ſured, - that it will gain you not only the 
eſteem but the veneration of foreigners, 
who muſt unanimouſlly pronounce you, 
a wiſe and prudent People. The courage. 
of our Allies (if we have any left) will be. 


revived, - and our enemies ſeized with ter- 


ror and fear; all our ſchemes. will be 


now planned with prudence, and executed. 
with courage and reſolution. 


Bur 
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But while all nations are thus agreed 
to applaud your generous reſolutions, and 
in earneſt expectation wait the conſequen- 
ces of the wonderful change; how muſt 
they be ſurpriſed to hear, that even among 
ourſelves, any perſons ſhould be found ſo 
ſtrangely infatuated as to diſpute the pro- 
priety of your conduct. 


Whether this unpopular oppoſition 
ariſes from ſome remains of the old cor- 
rupt leaven; or from involuntary error, 
is a point not eaſily determined: but as 
charity would incline us to the moſt fa- 
vorable interpretation; ſo prudence would 
perſuade us, rather to attempt their cure 
by gentle methods, than drive them to 
deſpair by a rougher treatment. 

We 
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We have found by experience, that cal- 
ling names does no ſervice, by long prac- 


tice they are ſo habituated to bear ill uſage 


that it takes no effect upon them. 


Suppoſe, therefore, we were for once 
to alter our conduct, and fo far con- 


deſcend to their weakneſs, as to give 
them a fair hearing. This if it did no 


good could do no hurt; it would at leaſt 
give a ſignal proof of our moderation and 


condeſcenfion, when we ſubmit ſo far as 
to render a reaſon of our actions; if it be 
objected that this might prove a dangerous 
precedent, as tending to enſlave Britiſh 
Liberty in the fetters of reaſon, let it be 
remembered that if reaſon favours us, it 
may be lawfully employed, and if upon 
. | trial 
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trial we ſhould be found deficient i in ar- 
gument, we can at any time maintain our 


proceedings in our own Ivy oy noiſe and 
clamour. 8 [4 ts 


Now then * ORE aſk what has the 
Great Commoner done to merit ſuch di- 
ſtinguiſhed honours ? Why ſhould we fret 
and chafe at the queſtion inſtead of an- 
8 it. 


| Ie is true we cannot readily ſay what 
he has done ; and therefore they cry vic- 
tory, and aſſert that he has done nothing, 
becauſe we cannot tell what he has done ; 
but this is evidently putting the moſt ill- 
natured conſtruction upon our filence, for 
it is rather to be ſuppoſed that his doings 
6 "© ſurpaſs 
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ſurpaſs all deſcriptign, which at the ſame 
time that it accounts for our inability to 
tell what he has done, juſtifies our con- 
duct, in the fignal acknowled gments made 
of his incxpreſlible ſervices. 0 


u i u ould be objected that thi 


concluſion is rather too far fetched; ſup- 


poſe we allow what they contend for, 
that he really has done nothing. Will 
that be any reaſon for condemning our 
zeal in his ſervice? No! on the contrary 
it will ſet our diſintereſted generoſity in 
the ſtrongeſt light, and prove that we 
honour virtue, purely for its own fake. 


Let ſelfiſh nations reward miniſters, in 
proportion to their ſervices, generous Bri- 


tain's 


— . —— EE II 
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> | #aini's has conferret the moſt fignal' Ro- 
nours, upon a miniſterial virtue, from 
which ſhe has received no benefit, and i in 
all probability has none to expect; a clear 
proof that we diſtribute our favours with- 


out the view of either fee « or reward, 


But as have a mote formidable ob- 
jection till behind; they obſerve that 
nothing 1 is ſo apt to ſpoil a man as flat- 
tery, that unmerited honours left him ſo 
high in his own conceit, that the view 
of the precipice below turns his head, 

and his fancied elevation only ſe erves to 
render his fall more ſhameful. 


But though we allow this to be gene- 
rally the caſe, yet their is no necellity 


that it ſhould always prove ſo. 
C 2 


oY flattery 
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Flattery ſometimes does good as well as 
hurt. 9 75 5 1 * 2. 0 ; | 

© Many 4 fool has been flattered 2010 ths 
conceit of a virtue he ncver poſſeſſed, and 
has acted from that conceit in. the fame 


manner as he mods "wrt done from a | 


1 of real vittue. 


7 


111 is a Silbe e to » ſuppoſe that 
Aattery i is always of prejudice, it may as 
readily prove of. ſetvice; and we have 
great reaſon to hope, from the modeſt 
anſwers of our Great Man, that it will 
prove of ſignal ſervice to him, and ſti- 
mulate bim to the moſt — NR eds. 


| Having "KR refuted ſuch een as 
I have yet heard advanced againſt our 


late 


1 


late extraordinary reſolutions, I ſhall now 
endeavour to prove that we did nothing 
without a good and ſufficient reaſon. 


The deſpiſers of our Great Man, inſiſt 
perpetually upon his inactivity; but if 
they will but reflect that it was winter 
weather, when he was called to the helm, 
they muſt be convinced that the inactivity 
ought to be charged upon the ſeaſon, and 
not upon the miniſter; we ought there- 
fore to conſider, not, what he has done, 
but what he is capable of doing; now I 
hope to prove, that notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, our Great Com- 
moner, has diſcovered a genius equal to 
the greateſt undertakings : Which will 
_ if we conſider, | 
I. N is 


Enn 


I. His ingenuity in finding out an op- 
ever dreamed of looking for one. 


2 The ſkill with which he managed 
the popular odium againſt the former 

miniſtry, and the inquiry into their con- 

duct. 01 A n at Nati 5 


And in the third place, that there are 


ſtrong roaſons to ſuppoſe him * 

* a miraculous power, 

0 6 the firſt point in which be dif. 
played the ſuperiority of his, talents, we | 


muſt conſider, that however troubleſome 
oppoſitions may ſometimes. prove to a 

miniſter, yet they afford the faireſt op- 
| ls portunity 


tm} 


portunity for the diſplay of ſuperiour {kill, | 
which ſhines the-brighteſt when moſt op- 
poſed, as any ordinary mariner can ſteer 
the helm in fair weather, but a ſkilful 
pilot is neceſſary to direct the _ in a 
een ſtorm. | 


But DIE for Mr. P- ft, there 
was no proſpect of any oppoſition to en- 
counrer with, the corrupt miniſters were 
all removed ;. the moſt conſiderable offices 
and places were filled with his own rela- 
tions, and he was in the cloſeſt connection 
with that party which had cut out ſo 
much work for our former miniſters. 


What ſhould our FR Man do in 
ſuch a ſituation? An oppoſition was ne- 
. ceſſary 


—.. A, —.. K 
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ceſſi ry to ſhow the vaſt extent of his abi- 
lities, yet it was no n matter to find 


4 44 = #4 5 + +4 * * Co d 
G N l 4 
one. | 


| "IM the ſtrangeſt oppoſition was 
at laſt diſcovered that Britain has ſeen for 


many years, An oppoſition ane * | 
T hrone ! 


All were amazed at the ſtrange diſco- 
very, that a Rx who from his firſt 
acceſſion had ever made the good of his 
people, the chief object of his cares, 
| ſhoud in the decline of life oppoſe the 
falutary meaſures of his patriot miniſter, 


was more than wonderful. 


; Had 


( as ) 


Had any other miniſter pretended to 
ſuch an oppoſition „ we ſhould certainly 
have rejected the improbable ſtory as a 
miniſterial trick- or a politcal lye, but 
Mr. P---tt's character was above all ſuſpi- 
cion, the tale was greedily ſwallowed, 
and upon the credit of this unnatural op- 
poſition, Mr. P-.-tt's character was eſta- 
bliſhed with the diſcerning multitude, and 
the higheſt popular honour's conferred 
upon the diſcarded ſtateſman. 


Now let us take a view of Mr. P---tt's 
management with regard to his prede- 
cellors. % a3 Sitio ; 


It required no great parts indeed to 
render them the objects of popular reſent- 


D ment; 
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ment; we are always ſufficiently diſpoſed 
to entertain any ſtorics propagated to the 
diſcredit of another, and a Monitor or 
morning poſt are admitted as ſufficient 
evidence againſt the moſt reſpectable cha- 
racter in the nation; but tho' it is an 
_ eaſy matter to circulate a calumny, it is 
very difficult to eſtabliſh one; by the time 
it has made the round of our Coffee-houſes 
and evening clubs, it begins to grow 
ſtale, we are tired of the old diſh, and 
ſeek ſome freſh matter for ſlander. 


„ 


It is no wonder therefore, that we rea- 
dily admitted the charge of treachery 
againſt the miniſtry; the wonder is that 
we continued to believe it ſo long. 


; * 
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«ay. Y 


to clear their lau Mr. P. t — 
out once appearing in the affair, had the 
addreſs to fix the charge in ſuch a manner 
that it was abſolutely out of their power 


to wipe it of. 


It was induſtriouſly given out that his 


piercing eye had penetrated the whole 


miſtery of the dark tranſaction, we were 


affured that he had diſcovered the very 
ſum for which Minorca was fold; and 
could point out the perſons who had re- 


ceived the ſhameful price; then our ex- 


pectations were raiſed of impeachments, 
and of ſpee dy juſtice to. be executed upon 
the delinquents, in ſhort the national 
flame was fo judiciouſſy ſupplied with 

D 2 freſh 
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freſh fuel from time to time, that there 
was no hazard of its being extinguiſhed, | 
and Mr. P---tt had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
| his predeceſſors popularly condemned with- 
out being brought to a trial ; this was all 
he could cither wiſh or defire; while they 
laboured under the heavy charge of ſuch 
atrocious guilt, they were very unfit to be 
_ truſted with any publick charge; ſo that 
the miniſter had fully N his ends by 

their ebene. | | 


But the publick had a further point in of 


view. 


We expected that puniſhment ſhould 
always follow guilt, and therefore hoped 
that as our Great Man, had already ſacri- 
Ts ficed 
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ficed the W and reputation of His 
predeceſſors, he would be no more in- | 
dulgent to their lives; ; but the gentle 
Mr. Pu had no ſuch ſanguinary views, 
his intereſt was concerned in deſtroying 
their characters, but he could have 1 no in- 


tereſt in their blood, even ſuppoſing their 
lives had been in his power: yet full it 


was neceſſary | to keep up the opinion of | 
their guilt, and to nouriſh the expecta- 
tions of a trial, and a | ſpeedy execution 
of juſtice. | | 


Im peachments would have been the 
ſpeedieſt method; and had Mr. P tt 
been poſſeſſed of ſuch evidences as we 
ſuppoſed, it would be no eaſy matter to ſay 
what could have prevented an impeach- 

ment, 


| 0 30 9 
ment, but our patriot was too prudent 
to venture upon ſuch a meaſure without 
* ; | 


* 


The way of inquiry, was . more te- 
dious, but, it was fafer for the miniſter ; ; 
the preparations for this, inquiry would 
conſume ſome conſiderable time ; I and 
when theſe were over, yet it might ſtill 
be in the power of the miniſter by dex- 
trouſly propofin g other buſineſs, to retard 
this inquiry as long as he pleaſed, and 
thus to deprive the perſons accuſed of all 
poſſibility of Searing f ehen 


— 


—— 


| Accordingly the preparations for this 
| long expected i inquiry were commenced ; 


and a number of Extra Clerks: employed 
in 


188 


in tranſcribing the neceſſary papers, which 
as it was feeding the hungry and cloath- 
ing the naked, was certainly both a good 


and great work in this ſeaſon of ſcarcity 
and diſtreſs. | . 


e hc preparitives were at laſt 

diſpatched, and by ſome means or other, 
the deſired inquiry was puſhed, in ſuch a 
manner, that it was impoſſible to evade 
it, and now our Great Man ſaw himſelf 
on the brink of loſing even his laſt reſource; 
his ſituation was not By delicate, but to 
appearatice won ol ; 


But in this PR TER criſis, when even 
we were beginning to give up our favou- 
rite; the Great Commoner found means to 
25 | 25 extri- 
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extricate himſelf by a new and Unexpected 
| ſtroke 3 in — | 


He had reaſon to be confident of his 
power and influence over us, : we had 
obſequiouſly condemned his predeceſſors 
without evidence, and now Mr. P.--tt 
determines to . them i in the ſame 
manner. | 


It is whiſpered that the D— of N—e 
was willing to join intereſts with Mr. P--tt 
then it is rumoured. that N——e was a 


very honeſt well inclined man, who had 
been a wy a _ of — 


eg ſome vas we were at a "WY what 
to think, not that we had any thought, 
| of 


1 4.0 


of rebellion againſt our Orator, but he had 
not yet delivered his commands in ſuch 
poſſitive terms as to prevent a poſſibility 
of miſtake, at length we were relieved 
from our uncertainty, an anonymous let- 
ter openly invites the |} AM of Nee to 
unite with Mr. P---tt, and at the ſame 
time graciouſly clear his heart at the ex- 
pence of his head: the obſequious pub- 
lick ſubmit to the will of their lord and 
maſter, and N—e is inſtantly an honeſt 


man, even before the inquiry was finiſhed, 
nay before it was well begun. 


Whether our Great Man, will extend 
his charity to H e and A n time 
muſt diſcover, but we may be confident 
that he will never refuſe to do a good 


E natured 


IM 


hathred action when he can chad his in- 
tereſt in it. 093 þ 459. 


1 now we may be aſſured FIR Ne 
will 3 in gratitude for favours received, lend 
a: helping hand to reſtore; his generous 
friend to his former authority and credit: 
Even if we farther reflect witli what art 
the Maidſtone Letter and every complaint 
concerning America, have been intirely 


dropped. 


tt 
muſt certainly acknowledge that he diſco- 


The greateſt enemies of Mr. P 


vered extraordinary abilities in the ma- 


nagement of this political farce. 


N 


But as if all this was but a ſmall thing 
with this truly Great Man, we are, 0 
to * ſtill greater wonders. 


U* ** 
F * 


A letter TY the Landon Evening-Pot; 

prepares ys. for ſomething more than Mi: 
tel ls, us, that Vi Vi Fi 
* tue and Vice are extreams that without 


© mediocrital connections, can neyer meet 


raculous, when he 


21 


e in a central point, but if the neareſt 
lines can by any means be brought to 
e co-incide, the amiableneſs of virtue 
will certainly have the advantage of its 
e opponent, and abſorb it in its vortex.” 


It is no eaſy matter to find out 1 
meaning of this perſpicuous paragraph, 


Or 
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or indeed as find out whether it has 4 
meaning . 


Virtue and vice are generally under- 
ſtood to be extreams as irreconciliable as 
good and evil, light and darkneſs ; and 
| we may certainly conclude that when we 
ſee virtue and vice united in the ſame 
centre, we ſhall be witneſſes of a miracle, 
more ſtupenduous than any recorded either 


in ſacred or profane hiſtory. 


If our Great Man can accompliſh this 
arduous taſk, we may venture to fay, that 
for the future no power whatever will be 
able to oppoſe him : No doubt but our 
expectations muſt be raiſed to ſee what 


will | 


1 


will be the conſequence of this ſtrange 
concentration, and what wonderful com- 
pound will be produced from the union 
of virtue and vice; it is impoffible at pre- 
ſent to divine, by what name it muſt be 
called, and we muſt wait with patience 
till the ſame power which gives it exi- 

ſtence, ſhall think proper to fix a name 


to it. y | ” 


| Mean time let no preſumptuous mocker 
offer to in ſinuate, that, if our Great Man's 
virtue, can ſo readily be brought to unite 
in the ſame centre with vice, it muſt cer- 
tainly be of a very vicious nature; ; but rather 
let us hope that our Great Man is poſſeſſed 
of ſome miraculous powers by which he 


can 


( 38 ); 


can change not only the nature of men 
but the nature of things. 


# + +4 5 


'T heſe Qriking evidences of the ahillitice 
and power of the Great Commoner, muſt 
undoubtedly juſtify our zeal in the eyes 
of all unprejudiced perſons, though if it 
were neceſſary many more reaſons for our 
conduct might be added, and all equally 
—_—. 


But leſt ſome ſcrupulous perſons ſhould 
take offence at the levity with which | a 
ſubject of ſo ſerious a nature bas been 
treated, IT ſhall conclude with offering a 
few ſober refleQions to your ferious « con- 
ſideration. 


No 


. ˙»‚‚‚— rr ES. 
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No doubt, GENTLEMEN, as your free- 
doms are your own property, you may 
confer them on whom you pleaſe, and 
may make the preſent in boxes of ſuch 
metal and make, as you may judge pro- 
per; but when we ſee Addreſſes made 
to private ſubjects, and their gracious 
Reſponſes received with all the veneration 
and reſpect due to an anſwer from the | 
T——e, does not this look like a mi- 

mickry of royalty not very decent, if at 
all allowable in a ä ? 


Muſt not pern r which _ 
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to exalt a private perſon beyond the rank 
of a ſubject, at the ſame time tend to de- 
preſs the S——n and tarniſh the luſtre 
of the Crown? 


Is 


( 3 


Is not the publick concerned to ſu pport 
the dignity of the Crown, ſince it is in 
fact the dignity of the State? 


Muſt not whatever renders the Crown 
mean and.contemptible, at the ſame time | 
reflect diſhonour on the State, both at 
home and abroad ? 


If then we purſue meaſures tending to 
introduce anarchy and confuſion, by raiſ- 
ing a ſubject to a level with the 8—— n, | 
by appearing in oppoſition to the lawful 
authority of the government, and ſeeking 
to ſubje& the adminiſtration, to the ca- 
price of the inconſtant and fantaſtical bal 


titude ; do we not proclaim our own fol- 


(aa) 
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; ly and imprudence, and render the nation 
both the jeſt and contempt of foreigners? 


But when this phenomenon appears in 
che reign of 4 P. —e, who has merited a 
very different treatment, do we not prove 
our ingratitude to be equal to our folly ? 


LI 


Has his Majeſty ever ſince his happy 
acceſſion, made the leaſt attern pt upon 
our national liberties, and priviledges, or 


ever violated any of our publick charters 
and immunities ? = 


"Has any man been robbed c of bie p pri- 
vate property by the King? EE 


„ 2... F Has 
44 
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' Has the courſe of law been perverted 
or interrupted by the Crown? 170 


Has juſtice ever been denied to the 
meaneſt ſubject under his aua s go- 
vernnent? 


1 — — — 
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rer 


Has the Kin g ever refuſed any Bills cal- 
culated for the encouragement of trade, 


2 


the extenſion of our commerce either 
foreign or domeſtic, or intended to pro- 
mote the good of the N in any other 
* ? 


Has the publick protection been de- 
nied to our merchants or traders either 
abroad or at home ? | Spas 


* N % : Has 
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Has the King ever diſcouraged the ſub- 
jects from bringing their Addreſſes and 
Petitions to the 5 


wi 


What reaſon can we give for with- 


drawing our confidence from the > 
| i on it in'a Popular Orator of 


What knowledge have we of this Man ? 
Are we acquainted either with his perſon 
er his abilities ? Is our zeal according to 
knowledge, or do we proceed u * hear- 
ſay evidence? 


N Are we any better acquainted with the 
perſons we have ſo violently condemned, . 
than with the Man whoſe cauſe we have 


fo warmly eſpouſed ? 


: 28 Is 
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1 chere not reaſon 1 to buche that while 
we are condemning the one, and ap- 
plauding the other, and at the ſame time 
abſolute ſtrangers to their perſons and real 
characters, we are judging without evi- 
dence, and therefore are in danger of 
bringing in a falſe verdict, as well in re- 
ſpect of the perſons ignorantly con- 


demned; as of the Man whom we have 
Relighned + to honour? | 1 | 


_ 


While "IG to the principles, the 


"= ood i . 


qualifications, and very probably even to 
the perſons of the rival Stateſmen, how 


ſhall we determine, Wo | is ; moſt able 
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at this dangerous criſis * * 


On 


(4) 


Gn chte other and: Has nt che King 
a pee knowledge of the "Miniſters 
who have been employed under him? 
Has he not had à ti ial of — 


and zeal in his ſer vice??? 


9 


bis Majeſty, who knows the perſons, and 
has had a trial of their abilities and fide- 
lity, thould appoint bis own Miniſters ? 
or We ſhould chuſe among perſons whom 
we do not know a 


{ 


when theſe few Waser are fairly 
anſwered, our late extraordinary proceed - 


ings will et 117 87 in their" true 
e nen 


Mean 
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* time if our: alice) "A is ſo 
7 abated as to allow any leiſure for ſe- 
rious reflection, let us conſider whether 
the meaſures we purſued were likely to 
retrieve our loſſes. 


I ſhall not enter into any diſpute about 
the conduct of the adminiſtration in re- 
lation to Minorca, that has already been 
examined by the proper Judges, and it is 
no great com pliment to the repreſenta- 
tives of Great Britain, to ay, that their 
reſolutions ought to have more weight 
than the voice of Monitors and Morning- 
poſts : : I would only obſerve that in our 


| judgment of that affair we were in all 


probability directed by the event, without 


any conſideration of the meaſures. 
| Had 


C a) 


Had the event been proſperous; in all 


probability the adminiſtration would not 
only have paſſed uncenſured, but would 


have received the approbation of the 


publick for their juſt and prudent mea- 


ſures; as that was unfortunate, the very 


ſame meaſures were condemned which 
in che other caſe. would have been ap- 


plauded. 


At preſent we all know that the pre- 


parations in Bretagne and Normandy were 


only a feint to cover their real deſign 
againſt Minorca ; but had a ſtron ger flect 
been ſent out more early for the Mediter- 
ranean, and a body « of French troops af- 
terwards landed in Britain or Ireland ; in 

L. that 
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that: caſe it would: have been as clear that 
the preparations in Provence. were onlx a 
ſeint to cover W againſt 
Ode" 8 ac; 5801351 9ygil 


It is very aaly Fi diſtinguiſh betweek: 
a feint and the real deſign when once 
the event has cleared it up; ; but it is 
a very difficult matter to ſay Where tlie 
blow is intended, before we are inſtructed 
by ts event. 


But the Advocates of our Great Com- 
moner have a charge ſtill i in reſerve againſt 
his predeceſſors : : Suppoſing them neither 
weak nor wicked, they \ were at leaſt un- 


* 224 


lucky; ; and therefore unfit to direct the 


affairs of the publick. 
The 


The Romans, a wiſe and warlike people, | 
paid great regard to lucky men and lucky 


names, and Pritain ought to follow their 
example, | 


Very well, what luck is in Mr. P=--tt's 
name, or what luck had we under his ad- 
miniſtration ? We ſuffered pretty ſeverely 
in our ſhipping, during that period, which 
I ſuppoſe muſt be charged to the luck of | 
the adminiſtration, and not to their miſ- 
conduct; be it fo, will not that prove as 


145 & 


ſtrong an argument for their diſmiſſion, as 
the loſs of Minorca was for the removal of 


their predeceſſors, 


But, GENTLEMEN, are we really to 
loſe our ſenſes with Minorca? Are we to 
G, go 


(-&@ } 


go, on changing our miniſters, till we 
meet with a lucky adminiſtration ?  -... 


This ſcheme may perhaps ſuit the 
changeable multitude who are always fond 
of Harrier but it is ſcarce conſiſtent with 


243 


. thall wh avi faſfcient to wt 


tute a lucky miniſtry, or what misfortunes 


will nominate them n, 


We are at preſent engaged 1 in a dange- 
rous war with a powerful enemy: the 
events will in all probability be various 
and uncertain, are we to chan ange the mi- 


489914. * 


niſtry upon every miſcarriage ? In that 
caſe we ſhall probably be favoured with 


ſeveral changes Within the year. — 
* | ut 


1 


y 
: 
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| But are we likely to mend our affairs by 

thus quarrelling with Providence, as well 
as with our King and the miniſtry. upon 
every unproſperous event. 


It is too common a caſe with mankind, 


to loſe their temper upon meeting with 


diſappointments ; when we are injured or 


fancy ourſelves ſo, and cannot execute 


our revenge upon the authors of the in- 
jury, our paſſion muſt have vent ſome- 
where, our innocent domeſtics perhaps 
even inanimate beings, or any other ob- 


ject which happens unfortunately to come 


in our way, are ſure to feel the effects of 


our reſentment. 
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The caſe is the ſame with the publick, 
when unproſperous events rouſe the re- 
ſentments of the multitude, and they have 
it not in their power to be revenged of the 
authors of their loſſes, the ſtorm is ſure 
to fall upon the miniſtry. But does this 
in any ſhape better our Own affairs, or r does 


it in the leaſt diſtreſs the enemy ? Oa the 


contrary it affords him opportunities for 


freſh triumphs, while we are diſabled by 


paſſion from attending to our own inte- 


reſts, or taking the neceſſary meaſures for 


/ 


oppoling His progreſs, 


In war it is neceſſary to be able to bear 
defeats as well as victories with an even 


tem- 


( 2 3 


temper; but as equanimity is a" virtue 


ſeldom found in a- multitude, there is the 


greater [neceſſity for it in a miniſtry, that 


they may be able not only to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the enemy with prudence and 


reſolution, but alſo to bear with the inevi- 


table diſcontents and murmurs of the ee 


at home. 


10 II : As his Majeſty en- 
gaged in the preſent neceſſary war, not 
from any motives of private ambition, but 


for the protection of our colonies and ſe- 


curity of our commerce; it is our intereſt 
as well as our duty to ſupport him in the 
proſecution of it: and inſtead of quarrel- 


ling with him, about unknown and un- 


tried 


—— ——— — — - 
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tried. patriots ; to ſtrengthen his hands by 
aſſiſting the men, whom he knows to be 
fit, and ſhall chuſe to conduct the publick 
. at this critical ſeaſon. 


In * way we may WET: 1 the bleſ- 
ſing of Providence upon his Majeſty's 
arms, to ſee an honourable concluſion of 


the preſent dangerous war; which we 


can ſcarce expect to procure by the other | 
method. 
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